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Postwar Job Bill Is 
; ebated by Congress 


ive of Measure Is to In- 
sure Full Employment to 
American Workers 


CONTROVERSY IS RAISED 


position to Murray Proposal Con- 
tends It Would Destroy Private 
Business, Bring Socialism 


We are all so much interested in the 

“progress of the war and in the big in- 

wnational develcpments of the day 

at we tend to lose sight of the do- 

festic problems. These problems are 

i " th us, nevertheless, and some of 

hem, such as the prevention of unem- 

ment after the war, are of supreme 

mportance to every family in the land. 

"A bill dealing directly with that 

Oblem is now before Congress. It 

introduced in the Senate by Sena- 

James E. Murray of Montana (see 

7) and is known as the Murray 

In the opening paragraphs of 

bill, it is stated that all Ameri- 

able to work and seeking work 

a right to employment. There is 

thing remarkable about his asser- 

on. Nearly everyone, in a general 

y, agrees that people have a right 

work, but is there any way to guar- 

Paitee that right; to see to it that all 
ple actually have work? 


© Job Opportunities for All 
» That is what the Murray bill under- 
fes to do. It declares that it shall 
‘the policy of the. government to 
rantee employment opportunities 
Fall. That of course will be a big 
fone which governments have 
t ordinarily undertaken. There is 
p difference of opinion as to 
ether the government should as- 
le such a responsibility. Senator 
ay thinks that it should and has, 
s bill, provided the means where- 
thinks it can be done. 
Murray bill requires that once 
the President shall examine 
litions and decide whether there 
Inger of unemployment. First he 
® find out how many people will be 
ing work. Of course, he will have 
laff of experts to help him get this 
mation. 
cording to the provisions of the 
the President’s next step will be 
hd out how many jobs will prob- 
be available. He and his experts 
make a study of employment pos- 
ities. They will discover so far as 
Bible how much money the people 
he country will have and how much 
will probably spend for goods 
Services of ali kinds, When the 
lle have a great deal of purchasing 
r and are able to buy large quan- 
8 of goods the factories which pro- 
these goods will have a great deal 
' to do. This will mean that 
will give more employment to 
© workers. When purchasing power 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The Big Three 





The Way of Progress 
By Walter E. Myer 


A good many people are expressing disappointment concernin; the work of the 
Yalta conference. They object to the decisions which were reached because a 
number of compromises were made. Some of the decisions, particularly the one 
affecting Polish boundaries, were not the ones which a large number of Americans 
approve. The statement of the Big Three seems, from the American point of 
view, to be far from perfect. So the critics are discouraged, and tend to lose 
confidence in the prospect of a just and permanent peace. 

These critics emphasize the points of imperfection, and lose sight of the achieve- 
ments of the conference, the unity of military operations, the real progress toward 
victory over our mortal enemy, the reaffirmation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the decision that free elections shall be held in the liberated countries 
to determine the kind of government the people want, the agreements in the 
machinery of permanent peace, the calling of a conference at San Francisco to put 
this machinery into operation. 

When free nations come together to develop policies of joint action it is seldom 
that any one nation can be fully satisfied. Compromises must be worked out, as 
they were at Yalta. Such is the way of progress. Those who insist upon everything 
or nothing stand in the way of harmony and progress. 

The same rule applies in individual life, as well as in the deliberations of nations. 
Each person must be prepared to work for conditions which he believes to be best. 
For certain principles one must stand out to the very end. But each individual 
must realize that others as well as himself must be pleased, and on certain points 
he must be willing to give ground in order that larger objectives may be achieved. 
The person who will not work for others except on his own terms contributes 
little to the common good. . 

In dealing with personal, national, and international problems, it is the duty of 
all, individual or nation, to work for the best solutions which are possible of 
achievement, We must work for the best as we can see it, and we must seek 
to move forward as rapidly as possible. But we cannot afford to lose heart when 
we merely make progress toward perfection instead of reaching it through the 
initial effort. 

“Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


Crimea Conference 


Sets Peace Program 


United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain Agree upon Major 
Postwar Objectives 


HARD PEACE TERMS FOR GERMANY 


Pledge to Destroy Forever Country's 
Ability to Make War, but Not 
to Destroy German People 


The historic Crimea Conference, 
which ended February 11, will be dis- 
cussed throughout the world for many 
months to come. Future military and 
political deveiopments will be inter- 
preted and judged in the light of the 
statement issued by the Big Three at 
the conclusion of the eight-day meet- 
ing. That it was a historic meeting, 
probably the most important of our 
time, is generally accepted. Whether 
it laid the foundations upon which a 
permanent peace can be erected will 
be determined only by future events. 

Was the Crimea Conference a suc- 
cess? Before the leaders of the three 
powerful Allies sat down, it was freely 
predicted that the success or failure 
of the conference could be determined 
by their ability to reach agreement on 
concrete issues. If, at the conclusion 
of the sessions, it was said, a state- 
ment of broad principles was all that 
came out of the meeting, the world 
would know that many of the specific 
issues remained unsolved. If, on the 
other hand, details were announced 
about the treatment of Germany, the 
Polish question, future governments 
in the liberated areas, plans for mak- - 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks plan a real- 
ity, and the other matters discussed; 
if these issues could be solved by mu- 
tual agreement, then the conference 
would be a success. 


Conference a Success 


Judged by this standard, it can be 
said that the Crimea Conference was 
a success, for Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill did work out formulas for 
the solution of all these problems and 
agreed to work together to carry out 
the agreements. This in itself is a 
tremendous accomplishment, for these 
problems are problems of the peace. It 
has been a rare thing in the history of 
the period since the last war that the 
leaders of the powerful nations could 
agree upon anything, and the world 
knows that the Big Three did agree on 
the issues which had divided them and 
which threatened to undermine the 
peace before it was even written. 

The nature of the agreement on spe- 
cific issues has net met with universal 
approval. There are many who feel, 
for example, that the settlement of the 
Polish question was unsatisfactory. 
Others complain that the United States 
and Great Britain yielded too much 
to Russia on too many things. Still 
others criticize the results of the con- 
ference on the ground that they did 


(Continued on page 2) 
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AT REGULAR INTERVALS. 


regular meetings to discuss political problems. Left to 
British Foreign Secretary 


of the decisions of the Crimea 
Eden. 


Conference 
right: U. 


was that the foreign ministers of the 
S. Secretary of State Stettinius, Russian 


The Crimea Program for Allied Unity 


not go far enough toward insuring 
world peace. 

Such a reaction is perhaps inevita- 
ble, for no conceivable solution of any 
of the complicated problems of the 
postwar world could please everyone. 
Many compromises had to be made on 
all sides, This is particularly true of 
the proposed solution of the Polish 
question. Here the United States and 
Britain accepted Russia’s territorial 
demands, in large part, by agreeing 
that the postwar boundary between 
the Soviet Union and Poland shall be 
based upon the Curzon Line, with cer- 
tain modifications in favor of Poland. 

The justice or injustice of this par- 
ticular territorial adjustment will be 
debated for years. But, in return for 
the loss of territory in the east, post- 
war Poland is to be compensated by 
additional territory in the west. The 
Crimea Conference promises Poland 
“substantial accessions of territory in 
the north and west.” This means that 
Poland will receive slices of German 
territory. The new Poland will un- 
doubtedly include a large part of East 
Prussia and German Silesia. Thus the 


- Polish Corridor will be eliminated. It 


may be that Poland’s postwar western 
boundary will extend -as far as the 
Final decision on the 
exact line will be determined by the 
peace conference. 

If the United States and Britain 
yielded to Russia on the question of 
territory, the Soviets made concessions 
on the issue of a future Polish govern- 
ment. The Russian-sponsored Lublin 
group is to be reorganized so that it 
will be more truly representative of 
the people of Poland. Political leaders 
from within Poland and from abroad 
are to be taken into the group which 
will act as the government of Poland 
until elections can be held. It is to be 
called the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity. This pro- 
visional government must pledge it- 
self to hold elections, based upon “uni- 
versal suffrage and secret ballot” as 
soon as possible. 

This arrangement removes the fric- 
tion which has existed among the Big 
Three on the vital issue of the Polish 
government. Until the Crimea Con- 
ference, the United States and Great 
Britain considered the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, with headquarters in 
London, the legal government of Po- 
land. Russia regarded the Lublin 
group as the legal government of 
Poland. In constituting the new gov- 
ernment, the three powers will act 


(Continued from page 1) 


jointly, with the British and American 
ambassadors to Russia .working out 
details with Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov. 

If this formula is successfully car- 
ried out, the postwar Poland will be 
assured not only of its independence 
but also of a government truly repre- 
sentative, duly elected by the people 
according to democratic principles. It 
will mean the end of the decisions 
made and carried out by one nation 
without agreement of the others and 
without cooperation with them. 

The Crimea Conference also worked 
out a formula for cooperation in deal- 
ing with the problems of the other lib- 
erated countries of Europe. The Big 
Three agree to help these countries set 
up temporary governments which will 
be “broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible estab- 
lishment through free elections of gov- 
ernments responsive to the will of the 
people, and to facilitate where neces- 
sary the holding of such elections.” 

If carried out, this pledge means 
two things. First, it means that in 
the liberated countries there will be 
no more Russian-sponsored or British- 
sponsored governments as there have 
been in the past. Secondly, it means 
that the United States will take an 
active part in the political affairs of 
Europe, that we will share responsi- 
bility with the other powerful Allies 
in guaranteeing democratic govern- 
ments to the liberated nations. 

Important as these decisions are, 
they are overshadowed by the agree- 
ment on the future of Germany. Had 
the Big Three been unable to come to 
terms and decide upon a common pol- 
icy for a defeated Germany, there 
would have been little hope for future 
peace, because Germany holds the key 
to peace. 

The Crimea Conference reached 
complete agreement upon the plans 
for enforcing the unconditional-sur- 
render terms which shall be imposed 
upon Germany after the war. These 
terms will not be made known until 
final defeat has been accomplished. 

The Big Three have agreed upon 
the occupation and control of Germany 
after her defeat. The United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain will sepa- 
rately occupy zones in Germany. It 
is reported that the eastern section 
will be under Russian control, the 
northwestern under British, and the 
southwestern under American mili- 
tary domination. France is to be 


asked to take over one zone of occu- 
pation, probably the Rhineland. 

In addition to the separate zones of 
occupation, a central control commis- 
sion is to be established in Berlin. 
France is to be invited to join this 
commission which will be composed 
of the supreme commanders of the 
Allied powers and which will have the 
responsibility of coordinating the pol- 
icies and of administering the affairs 
of occupied Germany. . 

The Crimea Conference gave a defi- 
nite answer to the question of the na- 
ture of the peace to be given Germany. 
It will be a hard peace, the principal 
purpose of which will be to destroy 
forever Germany’s power to wage war. 
All German armed forces are to be 
disarmed and disbanded, military 
equipment is to be destroyed, indus- 
tries that could be used for war pro- 
duction are to be eliminated or taken 
out of German control, and all Nazi 
and militarist influences to be wiped 
out. 

Beyond this, the Big Three made it 
clear that they have no intention of 
destroying the German people. “It is 
not our purpose to destroy the people 
of Germany,” the statement declared, 
“but only when Nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a 


os a 


place for them in the comity of na- 
tions.” 

Another vital issue which was set- 
tled at the Crimea Conference was the 
establishment of an international se. 
curity organization to preserve peace. 
It will be remembered that when the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference ended, 
there was not full agreement among 
the Big Three on the voting procedure 
which should be followed in taking 
action against aggressor nations. The 
Russian delegates were at odds with 
the American and British representa- 
tives. A formula has been worked 
out which composes the differences, 
The formula will be made public as 
soon as it has been presented to France 
and China. 

The Crimea Conference took another 
step in preparing for the world peace 
organization by calling a conference 
of all the United Nations to meet in 
San Francisco on April 25. The pur 
pose of this conference, which will be 
sponsored by France and China along 
with the Big Three, will be to draw up 
a charter for the international om 
ganization, and the proposals will be 
submitted to the governments of all 
the United Nations for approval. 

In order to avoid the mistakes of 
Woodrow Wilson in his fight for the 
League of Nations, President Roose 
velt has undertaken in advance to s& 
cure the support of the- Republicans 
for the proposed peace organization, 
As delegates to the San Francisco con- 
ference he has named three prominent 
Republicans—Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, who carries great 
weight with his Republican colleagues 
in the Senate, and Representative 
Charles Eaton of New Jersey, who is 
an influential member of the lower 
house on international relations, and 
Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota and one of the 
Republicans’ leading figures. 

The American delegation will be 
headed by Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, and Cordell Hull has been 
asked to join the delegation as adviser. 
In addition, the delegation will include 
Senator Tom Connally, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and Representative Sol Bloom, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve of Barnard College will also be 
a member. The composition of the 
delegation is such as to give it the 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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f declines factories can sell smaller 
quantities of goods. This means that 
they will be less busy and employment 
will fall off. That is why it is so im- 
portant to firid out about the purchas- 
ing power of the public. 

The President and his assistants 
will inquire also how much money 
will be spent during the year by pri- 
yate business enterprises and by the 
state and local governments and the 





federal government. When private 
business or a government agency 
spends money in enlarging or improv- 
ing factories, buying tools, or in build- 
ing or construction work of any kind, 
this will ‘mean the employment of 
workers. The number of jobs to be 
had in the country depends, therefore, 
upon the amount which is spent by 
consumers, by private businesses, and 
by government agencies. 

If, at the beginning of the year, the 
President and his assistants decide, on 
the basis of their investigation, that 
enough money will be spent by con- 
sumers and business, and by local, 
state, and federal governments to fur- 
nish jobs for all the people who will 
want jobs, then the situation will be 
There will be no pros- 
pect of unemployment, and nothing 
will need to be done about the employ- 
ment situation. 

Suppose, however, the President 
finds that for some reason or other 
there will not be enough spending and 
hence not enough business activity to 
furnish work to all the people who will 
want work. In that case, the Presi- 
dent will report his findings to Con- 
gress. He will supply evidence to 
thow that business activity is lagging 
or is likely to lag before the year is 
er, and that there will not be enough 
Work for all the workers of the nation. 
He will then recommend to Congress 
Measures which, in his opinion, would 
help private business and would induce 

ries and other business enter- 
Prises to become more active, to in- 
ffease their spending and their pro- 
ion, and hence to supply more jobs, 

There are many things that the 
0vernment might do to help business 

it is lagging. The bill suggests 

it might change the tax laws. 

y a lowering of taxes might be 

It might do something to in- 

tease foreign trade and thus raise 
the demand for goods put out by our 
es. It might do something to 








FITZPATRICK IN COLLIER'S 


Not what he wants 
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break up monopolies and give small 
business concerns a better chance to 
thrive. It might encourage higher 
wages so that the masses of the people 
would have more money to spend for 
goods. The government might under- 
take other things in order to stimulate 
private business activities. 

If, however, the President thought 
that in spite of all that could be done 
to encourage private industry, private 
enterprise would not be active 
enough to give employment to 
all the people, he would recom- 
mend that the federal govern- 
ment increase its expendi- 
tures, that it engage in con- 
struction work or other enter- 
prises which would give work 
to people. His recommenda- 
tion would be that the govern- 
ment should do enough of this 
kind of work to give employ- 
ment to all those who prob- 
ably would not find it in pri- 
vate industry. The govern- 
ment would, therefore, see to 
it that enough jobs were pro- 
vided either by private indus- 
try or the government itself 
so that all who wanted work 
could have it, and so that there 
would be no unemployment. 

It should be noted that the 
President will not put any of 
these measures into effect by 
his own act. He merely re- 
ports to Congress on the probable situ- 
ation and then recommends to Con- 
gress the program which he thinks 
should be adopted. The responsibility 
of deciding how to stimulate private 
industry and how much, if anything, 
the government should do to provide 
jobs will rest upon Congress. 

The bill would put into effect a plan 
by which it is hoped that Congress 
might be prepared to handle the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations quickly and 
expertly. It provides for a joint com- 
mittee composed of senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
This is called the Joint Committee on 
the National Budget. The President 
sends his annual report en employment 
conditions and prospects and his rec- 
ommendations as to what shall be done 
about it to this joint committee. The 
joint committee will then decide what, 
if anything, shall be done about the 
President’s recommendations, and it 
prepares bills to carry out its ideas. 
These bills, to be made effective, must 
then pass the Senate and the House. 

The Murray bill has raised a storm 
of controversy. Arguments for and 
against it are being heard in Congress 
and elsewhere. One of the points 


which is being made against it is that 
it is not necessary. Opponents of the 
bill say that private industry can get 
along very well and can furnish full 
employment without adopting such 
measures of governmental planning 
and control as the Murray bill pro- 
vides. Their argument is commonly 
stated in this way: 

When the war is over there will be 
a great pent-up demand for goods and 
materials of nearly every kind. Mil- 
lions df people who have during the 
war years been denied things which 
they have wanted will be scrambling 
to buy. Millions of automobiles will 
have worn out, and there will be a tre- 
mendous demand for new cars. Peo- 
ple will also be scrambling to buy re- 
frigerators and radios and washing 
machines and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles which are now off the market. 
They will want to build houses and 
buy furniture. 

Not only will people want to buy 
these things, but they will have money 
enough to make the purchase. Wages 
and other incomes have been high dur- 
ing the war, and people who had never 
saved before are now doing so. When 
the war is over, they will have enough 
money to buy things which they can- 
not now obtain. j 

So sharp will be the demand for 
nearly all kinds of goods that factories 
will have plenty to do. Factories 
which have been making airplanes will 
turn to the production of automobiles. 
Other war plants will prepare to make 
articles needed in peace-time. It will, 
of course, take some time for the 
plants to change over and retool so as 
to make these peace-time articles, but 
the retooling will result in the employ- 
ment of labor. 

The result is that there will be a 
business boom after the war. People 
will be eager and able to buy. The 
factories will be turning out goods to 
supply public needs. Business will 
hum and employment will be at a high 
level. It will take several years to 
meet the pent-up demand for automo- 
biles, houses, and other goods so that 
unemployment for a number of years 
is not probable. 

Advocates of the Murray bill are 
less hopeful about the employment 
situation. They think that unless the 
government assumes_ responsibility 

for full employment, millions of men 
and women will be “out of work, and 
we will suffer a depression far more 
disastrous than that which followed 
the crash in 1929. They argue in this 
way: 

As soon as the war ends, most of the 
war work will stop, which means that 


The Quest for 60,000,000 Postwar Jobs 


nearly half of the employed persons in 
the United States will lose their jobs. 
They ean get other jobs only if the fac- 
tories and plants now producing war 
goods turn immediately to the produc- 
tion of automobiles, house materials, 
furniture, radios, etc. But the fac- 
tories cannot do this quickly. They 
eannot get started at the job of pro- 
ducing nonwar goods until after they 
have retooled and prepared to engage - 
in that kind of manufacture. This re- 
tooling, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, will take a year or so. A 
certain number of workers will, of 
course, be engaged in the retooling 
operations, but only a small fraction 
of those employed in war work. . The 
rest, and: this will include millions, 
will be out of work. The situation 
will be all the worse’ because service- 
men by the millions will be brought 
home and will be scrambling for jobs. 
This means that there is quite cer- 
tain to be mass unemployment for a 
while after the war ends. The unem- 
ployed can exist only by spending their 
savings for the necessities of life. By 
the time the factories and plants are 
ready to produce nonwar goods, the 
savings of millions of people will be 
gone and they will not have purchas- 
ing power with which to buy the 
things they have gone without during 
the war. 
’ Factory owners anticipating this 
situation will be very cautious about 
spending money for retooling and 
about expanding their plants. Hence 
the postwar boom which many people 
anticipate is not likely to occur. 
Even if the boom should -occur, it 
will be over in a very few years. Peo- 
ple by that time will have bought the 
things they have been going without 
in wartime and conditions will settle 
down to normal business activity. And 
it must be remembered that during 
(Concluded on page 5, column 3) 
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The Story of the Week 


The War Fronts 


American air and sea power is now 
being demonstrated on the Japanese 
mainland as well as in the enemy’s 
outlying defense zones. As we go to 
press, Toyko is smouldering after a 
successful attack by some 1,500 car- 
rier-based planes. A powerful task 
force, commanded by Admiral Marc 
Mitscher, brought the planes within 
reach of the Japanese capital while a 
second naval unit bombed important 
Japanese bases in the Bonin and Vol- 
eano Islands. Landings have been 
made on the island of Iwo Jima, in the 
Volcanoes. 

This attack, the first in which the 
might of our Navy hes been hurled at 
Japan proper, is widely regarded as 
a prelude to bigger things. Perhaps 
even before the conquest of the Philip- 
pines is completed, our forces may 
have cleared the way for a major blow 
at the Asiatic mainland. The Chung- 
king government has announced that 
an army of 500,000 men is being con- 
scripted to aid our forces when land- 
ings on the China coast takes place. 

In Europe, recent developments 
point to a strategy of coordinating 
the operations of Allied forces in the 
west with Red Army moves in the 
east. As Russian troops advance to- 
ward Berlin, their progress is being 
speeded by British and American 
bombing of fortifieations in their path. 
It is believed that British and Cana- 
dian troops now fighting along the 
Rhine at the northern end of the Sieg- 
fried Line plan to drive aeross the 
North German Plain and meet the Rus- 
sian forces pushing from the east. 


World Bank Bill 


Congress is now considering the 
proposals worked out at Bretton Woods 
last summer for stabilizing interna- 
tional finance and promoting postwar 
reconstruction. The bill embodying 
these proposals calls for an American 
contribution of over five billion dollars 
to back a monetary stabilization fund 
and a world bank of reconstruction 
and development. 

In endorsing the Bretton Woods 
program, President Roosevelt pointed 
out a few of the things it might ac- 
complish. It would enable countries 
impoverished by the war to start the 


work of rebuilding immediately by 
facilitating loans to them. This would 
mean that they could pay for purchases 
of American goods. The increase in 
our export trade would contribute to 
prosperity here in the difficult period 
of reconversion. The monetary stabili- 
zation fund would also be used to pre- 
vent the fluctuation of money values 
in different countries which has caused 
financial crises in the past and resulted 
in declines in foreign trade. 

Passage of this bill would mean the 
nullification of the Johnson Act pro- 
hibiting American loans to countries 
which have defaulted on war debts and 
other obligations to us. The head- 
quarters of the proposed world bank 
would be in this country, and our rep- 
resentatives on its-controlling board 
would be appointed by the President 
with Senate confirmation. 


World Labor Parley 


World labor’s views on the big ques- 
tions of war and peace are now on rec- 
ord as a result of the international 
labor conference held recently in Lon- 
don. More than 200 trade union dele- 
gates, representing an estimated 60,- 
000,000 workers from the United Na- 
tions, agreed on a vigorous program 
to win the war against Germany and 
Japan and establish a stable world 
order after victory. 

The conferees took a strong stand 
on postwar treatment of Germany, 
urging that the Reich be completely 
demilitarized and policed by Allied 
troops to guarantee an end to aggres- 
sion. All favored reparations and 
punishment of war criminals, but 
British delegates held out against the 
Russian plan for importing German 
workers to rebuild devastated areas. 
Sir Walter Citrine, head of the British 
delegation, finally agreed that some 
such plan might be acceptable, provided 
an international authority were in con- 
trol to prevent German workers from 
being reduced to the status of slave 
labor. 

Conference delegates were equally 
outspoken in condemning neutral na- 
tions which have aided the Axis. They 
called upon the United Nations to put 
strong pressure on Spain, Portugal, 
and Argentina, and also to curb Swe- 
den and Switzerland whenever they 
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From the Volga to the Oder and the Rhine 


are found to be helping the Axis cause. 

Chief point of debate at the confer- 
ence was the question of forming a 
new world labor organization to re- 
place the old International Federation 
of Trade Unions, from which the 
Soviet Union and the American CIO 
are excluded. Delegates from Latin 
America and the United States gave 
strong support to the Russian plan for 
a new world labor body which would 
be strong enough to influence Big 
Three policy. British representatives 
urged revision of the IFTU to include 
Russian and CIO delegates. A com- 
promise leaves the problem for future 
settlement after a committee has ex- 
amined the situation and drawn up a 
constitution for the proposed organi- 
zation. 

A significant force in the back- 
ground of this controversy is the AFL, 
which refused to attend the London 
meeting because Russian unions, which 
it calls undemocratic, were to be repre- 
sented. The AFL plans to promote a 
meeting of the IFTU to block plans for 
creating a new world labor body. 


Budapest 

Budapest, once among the gayest 
and most beautiful of European capi- 
tals, is coming to life again after a 
siege comparable only to that of Stalin- 
grad. The city fell to the Red Army 
after a prolonged assault which began 
November 12 and included 49 days of 
uninterrupted bombardment and street 
fighting. 

Its capture by Marshal Konev has 
been hailed in Moscow as one of the 
great victories of the war. Besides 
opening the way for an advance toward 
Vienna, the fall of Budapest cost the 
Germans 49,000 men killed and 110,000 
taken prisoner. Equipment including 
269 tanks, 1,257 cannon, and 46 stores 


of food and ammunition was also taken 
when the Russians entered the city. 
Like most other cities which have 
become military objectives, Budapest 
has lost most of its historic attrac- 
tions. The Royal Palace, the Parlia- 
ment Palace, and a number of fine mu- 
seums have been completely destroyed. 
Homes, factories, and minor public 
buildings have been turned into rubble. 
But under the direction of Soviet occu- 
pation authorities, civilian life is 
slowly being restored. Survivors of 
the long siege have come out of the 
cellars and improvised shelters where 
they have lived in recent weeks and are 4 
aiding in the work of rehabilitation. 


Peace for the Greeks 


The official end of the Greek civil 
war finds the EAM, or National Liber- 
ation Front, defeated on most of the 
issues which precipitated its conflict 
with the British last December. The 
ELAS, which is the EAM army, is to 
be completely disarmed, and no aml- 
nesty will be granted those who fail to 
surrender their weapons by March 15. 
At the same time, military units of 
opposing Greek factions will be allowed 
to keep their arms. The EAM will not 
be represented in the government. 

On only two major points are EAM 
demands being met. A plebiscite has 
been promised to determine whether 
the Greek monarchy under King 
George II will be retained or re 
by a republic. And there will be 4 
general election before the year is out. 
This election may give the EAM the 
government representation it desires. 

The signing of the peace agreement 
found Prime Minister Churchill in 
higher favor at home than at any time 
during the conflict. Chief ameng the 
reasons was the report of five Briti 
trade union leaders on the Greek sit- 
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gation. After careful investigation, 
these men concluded that the EAM 
was Communist-dominated, that it had 
ysed arms sent in by Britain to fight 
opposing Greek factions rather than 


‘the Germans, and that it had com- 


mitted numerous atrocities in the 
course of the civil war. 


Reconversion Postponed 


A few months ago, it looked as 
though American industry would be 
well on the way to a resumption of 
peacetime operations by now. But a 
new realization of the uncertainties of 
this war has caused war production 
officials to scrap most of their plans 
for an early reconversion. The gen- 
eral plan now calls for war production 
at high levels until the end of the war 
with Japan. 

Even after V-E Day, aircraft manu- 
facture will be kept up at the present 
rate. And instead of decreasing its 
supply program, the Navy. has asked 
for additional funds to cover the cost 
of a new 500,000 ton warship building 
program after the middle of this year. 
In other lines of war manufacturing, 
the trend is the same. 

The theory behind this change is 
that the war in the Far East may be 
finished sooner if all our production 
resources are thrown into it after the 
defeat of Germany. If is felt that 
Pacific strategy may be broadened so 
that an all-out blow against Japan 
may be undertaken as soon as the war 
ends in Europe. 


New Intelligence System 


Fighting men and strategists alike 
know that their success or failure de- 
pends very largely on the intelligence 
arm of our military forces. Intelli- 
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pounding bombers, 
Berlin’s famous street will bear a far different appearance from this when the Soviet 


troops march into it. 


be used by the executive branch of the 
government in making foreign policy 
as well as by the Army and Navy. 
Critics of such a “super-spy” sys- 
tem have charged that it would become 
a kind of secret police which would spy 
on Americans and violate civil liber- 
ties. It supporters point out that its 
function would be limited to gathering 
information and that its chief work 
would be done in foreign countries. 
The permanent agency advocated by 
General Donovan would resemble the 
temporary Office of Strategic Services 
which he now heads. This agency, 
which uses both civilian and militery 
personnel in its work, gathers and 
analyzes strategic information under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It has been in existence in its 
present form since June 1942. Before 





Postwar Employment 
(Concluded from page 3) 


normal times—that is, during the 
1930’s—we were unable, even with 
considerable government spending, to 
cure the unemployment problem. 
There is every reason to expect, there- 
fore, that there will be serious unem- 
ployment soon after the war ends, and 
that there will not be full employment 
during the foreseeable future unless 
the government goes definitely at the 
job, first, of encouraging private in- 
dustry and, second, of engaging in 
enough activity itself to furnish work 
for all. 

Another argument against the Mur- 
ray bill is that it would lead in the 
direction of socialism. Suppose, it is 


all the people, it must go beyond pub- 
lic works and engage in manufactur- 
ing and other activities which have 
always been left to private enterprise. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, states 
the argument in this way: 

“The lack of public works available 
to meet mass unemployment suggests 
to those who advocate direct govern- 
ment employment that the government 
would have to go into many fields of 
non-government activity. Most em- 
ployment in any nation must be in the 
making of goods and the furnishing 
of service. The government could take 
over factories and make olothing, food, 
and other necessities to be given away 
to the low-income groups. We saw a 
start in that direction in the 30’s. The 
difficulty is that the moment the gov- 
ernment enters such a field, private 
capital is afraid to go ahead. You 
hamper and discourage the recovery 
of the very economic machine on which 
you are relying to produce prosperity. 
No individual can successfully com- 
pete with the government.” 

Friends of the Murray bill reply 
that if it were enacted, there is little 
likelihood that the government would 
ever find it necessary to furnish work 
for a large proportion of the Ameri- 
can people. The bill provides that the 
government should, not step in until 
every effort has been made to encour- 
age and assist private industry. If 
this were done private business could 
probably employ all but a small frac- 
tion of the workers. 

It is pointed out further that Con- 
gress, as well as the President, would 
take part in the decisions as to what 
kind of work the government should 
engage in. It is not likely that Con- 
gress would authorize the government 
to go into fields usually reserved to 
private enterprise. 
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The Democratic Process 








NE democratic device which 

promises to play an important 
part in the national and international 
reorganizations which follow this war 
is the plebiscite—a vote of all the 
people of a given area on a specific 
question. Already we know that 
plebiscites will be held in Greece and 
Yugoslavia to determine whether the 
people of these countries want mon- 
archies or republican governments. It 
has been announced that a plebiscite 
will decide whether the Ruthenians 
are to become citizens of Czechoslo- 
vakia or of the Soviet Union. And it 
is likely that questions of nationality 
and governmental form will be an- 
swered by plebiscites for many other 
peoples. 

The plebiscite, which differs from 
an ordinary election in that it is used 
to decide one particular issue and 
does not involve a choice of candidates 
for office, has been in use among na- 
tions since the French Revolution. Al- 
though it is a very direct way of con- 
sulting the people’s wishes, it has been 
used to thwart democracy as well as 
to advance it. Dictatorial rulers have 
staged plebiscites to give an appear- 
ance of legality to things they have 
done by force alone. Just as corrupt 
politicians falsify election results, ad- 
ministrators of plebiscites have prac- 
ticed fraud to frustrate the peopl2’s 
wishes. 

Actually, one of the first important 
plebiscites was used to take away the 
people’s rights and pave the way for 
dictatorship. This was just after the 
French Revolution, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte ousted the five directors 
who ruled the new French republic and 
set himself up as chief executive under 
a new constitution which gave him 
complete power. Napoleon held a 
plebiscite in which the people were 
asked to vote for or against him and 
the changes he had instituted. Two 
years later, in 1804, he asked for and 
was granted the title of emperor 
through a plebiscite. 

Almost a half century later, when 
France had returned to republican 
government, a French president did 
much the same thing. Changing the 
constitution to give himself almost 


Millions of Europeans, like this 
child is buried under the ruins 
freedom under democratic government. 





Belgian mother, 
of her home, hope for 


complete power over the government, 
Louis Napoleon asked the people to 
approve or disapprove his acts. Ob- 
taining public sanction for this much, 
the next year he asked for a vote to 
make him head of a new French em- 
pire. Again the plebiscite worked 
against democracy, for the people 
voted to make Louis Napoleon Em- 
peror Napoleon III. 

In our own day, Hitler has used the 
plebiscite: to legalize his program 
of destroying the people’s. liberties. 
Having brutally suppressed all op- 
position to the Nazi movement, he 
held a plebiscite in 1934, asking the 
people to vote for or against his as- 
sumption of full dictatorial power 
under the title of Fuehrer. Accord- 


ing to the Nazi count, 88.1 per cent. 


of the ballots were for Hitler. 
Plebiscites have also been used to 


justify strong nations after they have 


seized foreign territory or forced new 
governments on neighboring countries. 
In the French Revolutionary period, 
French armies spread out over Eu- 
rope, conquering and forcing conces- 
sions on smaller states. In some cases, 
they held plebiscites in which the sub- 
ject peoples were coerced into sanc- 
tioning the new arrangement. 

The same kind of thing happened 
in Germany in 1936, when Nazi party 
pressure chalked up a 98.7 per cent 
vote in favor of German reoccupation 
of the Rhineland. Two years later, 
Hitler annexed Austria, and after he 
was established in power, obtained a 
97 per cent vote of approval for his 
action. His dishonest use of the 
plebiscite in this instance was evi- 
denced by the fact that he had refused 
to permit a plebiscite on the question 
of annexing Austria when Chancellor 
Schuschnigg proposed one a few weeks 
earlier. 

In 1940, Russia used a plebiscite to 
justify her annexation of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. Only after the 
Red Army had overrun these countries, 
establishing Communist governments 
and purging anti-Soviet elements, was 
a vote taken. Under these conditions, 
the plebiscite showed a substantial 
majority of the people to be in favor 
of union with Russia. 

But these examples of 
abuse of the: plebiscite 
do not tell the whole 
story. History shows 
many instances where 
plebiscites were honestly 
conducted and the peo- 
ple were given a chance 
to express their feelings 

‘on a question affecting 
their future before the 
use of force had removed 
all opportunity for a real 
choice. 

In the middle of the 
last century, the Italians 
used the plebiscite to de- 
termine whether the peo- 
ple of the various little 
states of the Italian pen- 
insula wished to join 
the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. Two, Nice and 
Savoy, voted for annexa- 
tion to France. But 
most of the rest voted 
to federate with Sar- 
dinia. In 1870, the 
states which had for- 
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Deciding Specific Issues by Plebiscite 





One of the mest important prewar plobiscites was that held in the Saar te determiis 


whether the people wanted to be united with France, with Ge 


under the League of Nations. Here 
plebiscite. 


merly been under the Pope’s exclusive 
jurisdiction voted to join what had by 
that time become the Kingdom of Italy. 

The use of plebiscites died down 
after 1870, as most nations were un- 
willing to risk loss of territory by 
consulting the people on their wishes. 
But after World War I, self-deter- 
mination was accepted as the principle 
which should guide the Allies in re- 
arranging Europe. In keeping with 
this principle, they scheduled some 17 
plebiscites. Some were never actu- 
ally carried out, and others were badly 
managed, but many of these plebiscites 
did permit the people who had been 
oppressed for years and even cen- 
turies to decide their own future at 
last. 

The first postwar plebiscite was 
held to determine the future of Schles- 
wig, which the Germans had taken 
from Denmark in 1864. The northern 
portion of this province voted to re- 
join Denmark, but the people of the 
southern section indicated a prefer- 
ence for German rule. Voting in this 
plebiscite was supervised by neutral 
authorities and all agreed that the 
proceedings were conducted with ex- 
ceptional fairness. 

Somewhat less successful were the 
plebiscites held in Transcaucasia, Up- 
per Silesia, Allenstein and Marien- 
werder in East Prussia, and the Kla- 
genfurt basin in Austria. In all of 
these, it was charged that terrorism 
by one or both interested parties af- 
fected the outcome of the voting. In 
one case, that of Upper Silesia, so 
much dissension and upheaval accom- 
panied the plebiscite that the results 
of the voting were discarded in favor 
of an arbitrary settlement by the 
League of Nations. 

Probably the most significant plebi- 
scite held as a result of World War I 
was the Saar plebiscite. It was agreed 
at the close of the war that this impor- 
tant industrial and coal mining region 
lying between Germany and France 
should remain under League of Na- 
tions control until 1935, when the peo- 
ple would be given their say on its 
future control. They were to have 
their choice of remaining under 
League of Nations control, becoming 


rmany, or to remain 
ts of the Saar are shown voting in the 


part of France, or joining Germany. 

In the period of League administra- 
tion, the Saar was governed by a com- 
mission of five members—one French 
citizen, one native of the Saar, and 
three citizens of three countries other 
than France or Germany. For the 
first few years, the administration of 
the Saar was open to criticism as un- 
fairly pro-French. For a short period 
after 1926, it was governed to the sat- 
isfaction of all, with Germany repre- 
sented on the governing commission 
along with France and the neutral na- 
tions. In the 1930’s, however, it was 
the Germans who were accused of ter- 
rorism designed to sway the coming 
vote. 

Whatever the importance of these 
influences, the actual voting in the 
Saar plebiscite was conducted with 
praiseworthy fairness. An interna- 
tional tribunal was appointed to over- 
see the balloting and prevent abuses 
by either French or German agents. 
An international police force, made 
up of British, Italian, Dutch, and 
Swedish troops, kept order while the 
people were going to the polls. The 
result was that the Saar returned to 
Germany. Since most of the people 
were German speaking and of German 
ancestry, it was generally believed that 
this plebiscite had indicated the real 
wishes of the people. 

None of the plebiscites yet scheduled 
for the postwar period involves supet- 
vision by an international authority 
comparable to the League of Nations. 
When the world security organization 
planned at Dumbarton Oaks is estab- 
lished in final form, however, it may 
assume authority over such plebiscites 
as may be held throughout Europe. 

Like many other democratic tech- 
niques, the plebiscite needs to be all 
fected. Without guarantees that voting 
will be conducted without either fraud 
or undue pressure from inte 
factions, it only serves to put the a> 
pearance of democracy on an : 
which is the opposite of democratic. 
But fairly and honestly conducted, the 
plebiscite is an important means of 
placing government in the hands of 
those who are governed. 
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Personalities 


ENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY, 
whose job budget bill is discussed 
on page 3, is on his way to becoming 
aswell known throughout the United 
States as he is in the towns and vil- 
lages of Montana. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Small Business he will play a vital 
part in determining how we will meet 
the challenge of adjusting our economy 
to fill the expanding needs of the pe- 
riod after the war and to avoid mass 
gnemployment. His recently intro- 
duced bill to establish a Missouri Val- 
ky Authority similar to the TVA has 
brought him further public attention. 
“Jim Murray” is a magic name 
throughout the prairies and mountains, 
of Montana where the present sen- 
ator’s uncle, James A. Murray, started 
his career as a pioneer miner and be- 
came 2 multi-millionaire. His nephew 
and namesake was born in Ontario, 
Canada, where his father had mi- 
grated from the United States, but he 
lost no time in returning to this coun- 
try, becoming an American citizen, 
and following in his uncle’s footsteps. 
After studying law in New York, 
young Jim Murray went to Montana 
and spent six months working as a 
miner. He was admitted to the Mon- 
tana Bar in 1901 and by 1906 had mar- 
ried Viola Horgan of Tennessee and 
been elected county attorney of Silver 
Bow County. He played an important 
part in national politics since the early 
days of the Roosevelt administration. 
As a liberal Democrat, Murray was 
apppointed chairman of the state ad- 
visory board of the Public Works Ad- 





Senator James E. Murray 


ministration in 1933. A year later, 
his old friend, Senator Thomas Walsh, 
died and Murray was elected to fill his 
Unexpired term. In spite of intense 
opposition including that of the Ana- 
tonda Copper Company, a large part 
of the press, and many leading politi- 
tal figures in the state, he has been 
twice reelected to the office which he 
Will now hold until January 3, 1949. 
Murray, who is independently 
Wealthy, is an admirer of the Russian 
People. He was the first senator to 
demand that we extend lend-lease aid 
to Russia, and he is as well known 
today as any other member of 

. As a ranking member of 

the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, he has insisted on close cooper- 
ation with our Allies. His philosophy, 
48 interpreted by one of his closest 








Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan (center) has become one of the Republicans’ 
leading spokesmen on international affairs. He is shown here with Senator Taft of 


Ohio (left) and Senator White of Maine. 


friends, is based on his desire to see 
our democratic institutions perpetu- 
ated. He believes that a fair trial will 
always prove them to be right, but to 
give them a fair trial we must not 
permit monopoly in any field, we must 
insure a free press, insist on an hon- 
est judiciary, and choose capable and 
honest legislators. 

Murray and his wife seldom par- 
ticipate in the social life of Washing- 
ton. Both prefer reading. Although 
the senator likes history and biog- 
raphy, his present work makes it nec- 
essary for him to spend a great deal 
of time studying economic matters. 
He is fond of classic poetry which 
he recites unusually well. He takes 
great pride in his five sons, one of 
whom is in the Pacific, while two 
others are at the front in Europe. 
The eldest is a lawyer in California, 
while the fifth son is executive secre- 
tary to his father. 


ca * as x * 


LBERT D. THOMAS, senior sen- 

ator from Utah, co-sponsor of the 
job budget bill introduced by Senator 
Murray, has been one of the most 
quietly effective members of the 
United States Senate during the 12 
years he has served. As chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
upper house, he has recently been in 
the public limelight because he has 
been responsible for the hearings on 
the “work-or-jail” bill already passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

Since Senator Thomas helped write 
the bill establishing the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to provide work and 
training for youths during the dark 
days of the depression, he has been 
associated with important legislation 
in a wide range of fields. Formerly 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, he was co- 
sponsor of the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
author of several of its provisions. He 
has played an important part in try- 
ing to improve the lot of the white 
collar worker. 

Senator Thomas is one of the few 
legislators with intimate knowledge 
of Japan, where he lived as a Mormon 
missionary from 1907 until 1912 and 
where his eldest daughter was born. 
There he learned Japanese well enough 
to speak the language easily and write 
for Japanese magazines. His interest 


‘in the Orient carried over to China, 


and he is today a member of the Chi- 


nese Political and Social Science As- 
sociation and an authority on Chinese 
political and economic problems. 

As the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
Thomas will be in a position to help 
implement his strong conviction that 
Japan must be defeated by “blasting 
her out,” attacking her industrial cen- 
ters and destroying the Japanese il- 
lusion that the Empire cannot be in- 
vaded or defeated. 

Since the onset of the present war 
Thomas has made every effort to safe- 
guard the social gains which we have 
achieved without sacrificing efficiency 
of production. He originated the plan 
which resulted in the establishment 
of the War Labor Board. 

As a doctor of philosophy, with his 
degree in political science, a college 
professor of long experience, and a 
member of many of the learned so- 
cieties of this country, Thomas is prob- 
ably the most respected scholar in the 
Senate. He is a member of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
which’ he was formerly chairman, and 
his extensive travel abroad and asso- 
ciation with educators from other na- 
tions have fitted him particularly for 
his position on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The Senator is rotund, blue-eyed and 
balding. He is slightly under six feet 
tall, pleasant and friendly in manner. 


im the News 


His favorite recreations are reading, 
writing, and walking. 
* * = * * 

ENATOR ARTHUR VANDEN- 

BERG of Michigan has become 
one of the leading members of the 
upper house -of Congress. He has 
exerted a powerful influence upon 
practically every important piece of 
legislation considered since his ap- 
pointment to the Senate in 1928 and 
his many reelections. In _ recent 
months, he has assumed a position of 
unofficial leader of the Republicans on 
foreign affairs. His power and influ- 
ence have been recognized by his selec- 
tion as one of the American delegates 
to the United Nations Conference, to 
be held in San Francisco in April. 

Before the war, Senator Vanden- 
berg could properly be classed as one 
of the isolationist members of his 
party. However, he has altered his 
position and is convinced that future 
peace lies only in continued coopera- 
tion with our Allies. His recent ad- 
dresses on the floor of the Senate have 
been widely hailed throughout the 
country and have gone far toward 
uniting the country behind a program 
of genuine international cooperation. 
His voice will carry great weight in the 
coming congressional debates on Amer- 
ican participation in the postwar peace 
organization. 

Senator Vandenberg is a native of 
Michigan. He was born and grew up 
in Grand Rapids. Because his father 
lost his business in the panic of 1893, 
young Arthur was obliged to go to 
work early in life. He managed to 
attend high school, however, and even 
then displayed a keen interest in pol- 
ities. His first speech was on the sub- 
ject of Alexander Hamilton, about 
whom he has since written three books, 

Vandenberg was fired from his first 
job after graduation because he left 
work to see Theodore Roosevelt parade 
through the city. He then went to 
work for the Grand Rapids Herald as 
copy boy and, after a year at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and another in 
New York writing stories for Collier’s, 
he returned to the Herald as City Hall 
reporter. By the time he was 22, he 
became managing editor of the paper. 

His newspaper career afforded him 
many opportunities to learn his way 
about in the political world, and he 
soon became an important influence in 
the Republican Party. 
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Hearst Journalistic Empire es 


OR more than half a century, the 

name of William Randolph Hearst 
has been synonymous with screaming 
headlines and the kind of sensational 
journalism they imply. In 50-odd 
years of publishing, this newspaper 
titan has known many changes of for- 
tune. He has changed his own ideas 
and loyalties. But he has never varied 
his formula of lurid, violently parti- 
san news presentation, and, at the age 
of 81, he remains one of the most im- 
portant molders of American opinion, 
controlling 17 newspapers, nine maga- 
zines, four radio stations, one news 


William Randolph Hearst 


service, one feature syndicate, and one 
photographic bureau. 

Although family wealth and pres- 
tige paved the way for his career, 
Hearst built up his great power and 
influence himself. Taking over the 
San Francisco Examiner when he was 
only 24, he quickly made a success of 
it. The next step was New York, 
where his purchase of the Morning 
Journal plunged him into competition 
with the top editors and publishers of 
the day. 

Such men as Charles A. Dana and 
Joseph Pulitzer had already made 


famous a type of newspaper new to 
the American scene—one in which 
human interest was sensationalized 
and the editor crusaded vigorously for 
his favorite causes. Hearst tried to 
outdo Dana and Pulitzer in sensa- 
tionalism and it is generally agreed 
that he succeeded. From his contest 
with them over publication rights to 
“The Yellow Kid,” a popular cartoon 
of the 1890’s, came the term “yellow 
journalism,” which has since been 
used to identify Hearst’s type of writ- 
ing and. editing. — 

One of the first things to demon- 
strate Hearst’s influence was the con- 
troversy which led to the Spanish- 
American War. The Journal led all 
other papers in beating the drums for 
war. Huge headlines drew attention 
to Spanish abuses in Cuba and flaming 
editorials demanded American inter- 
vention. When we fought Spain, many 
people charged Hearst with drawing 
us into the conflict. 

In this period, much of Hearst’s cru- 
sading had a radical tone. His papers 
shouted against big business and cor- 
rupt politics. They were vigorous in 
championing union labor and even 
government ownership of certain in- 
dustries, which would, in Hearst’s own 
words, “restore to the people what the 
corporations have stolen from them.” 

At the turn of the century, Hearst 
newspapers also served their owner’s 
rising political ambitions. Not con- 
tent with the political power his papers 
gave him, Hearst wanted to hold office 
himself. He did serve two terms in 
Congress, from 1903 to 1907, but 


.failed to win the New York City 


mayoralty in 1905 and the governor- 
ship of New York in 1906. His long- 
term aspiration to be nominated for 
the presidency was thwarted by pow- 
erful enemies each time he tried to 
present himself as a national leader. 

Hearst and his papers were far less 
enthusiastic about World War I than 
they had been about the Spanish- 
American War. Editorially, Hearst 
papers were anti-British and inclined 


to favor Germany’s 
cause. Although they 
were regularly decorated 
with red, white, ana blue 
American flags, they 
were decidedly critical 
of our participation in 
the war. 

After the war, the 
Hearst chain continued 
isolationist. They op- 
posed our entry into the 
League of Nations and 
were savagely critical of 
anything foreign. ‘The 
wave of labor troubles 
which followed the war 
they blamed on Com- 
munist agitation and 
foreign influence. 

By the 1920’s, Hearst 
had definitely switched 
his allegiance to big 
business, although his 
growing circle of readers still included 
a majority of poorer people. The 
Hearst papers began raging against 
communism. They fought it particu- 
larly in the labor movement and in edu- 
cation. College professors, textbook 
writers, and other educators from one 
end of the country to the other, were 
hounded by Hearst as subversive. 

Although Hearst has, from time to 
time, supported President Roosevelt, 
he has a long record of fighting him. 
In 1936, he backed Republican candi- 
date Alfred M. Landon. As the Second 
World War loomed more and more 
ominously on the horizon, Hearst be- 
came increasingly bitter toward the 
President. Strongly anti-British, he 
was against our fighting the Axis in 
Europe. And while he had for years 
preached fear of the “yellow peril,” 
he saw no threat from Japan until 
Pearl Harbor. 

Hearst reached the height of his 
power in the 1920’s when his enter- 
prises included almost 30 newspapers, 
the powerful International News Serv- 
ice, King Features Syndicate, numer- 
ous magazines and radio stations, a 
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motion picture company, mines, 
tories, and vast stretches of profit 
real estate. When he was at his 7 
these holdings brought in an an 
income of more than $12,000,000, = 
But Hearst was seriously affe 
the depression which followed the sted 
market crash of 1929. By 1938, 
annual income of Hearst enterprise 
had been cut in half. In the ’30’s, 
of his newspapers failed and gre 
blocs of Hearst properties were sold. 
Only recently has Hearst 
his financial equilibrium. In sp 
his losses, he is once satel $0 
established. About 4,000,000 
still follow his denunciations of 
sia, Britain, Communism, and Pres 
dent Roosevelt as daily readers | 
such papers as the New York : 
the Boston American, the Los 
Examiner, and the Detroit mi 
Some of the better known H 
magazines are Cosmopolitan, 
Housekeeping, and House Beai 
For the most part, Hearst’s v 
public problems are kept out of@ 
magazines and reserved for his new 
papers. 





Questions from the News 


SMILES 





1. Why is it accurate to say that the 
Crimea Conference was a success? 

2. What agreements were reached on 
the following? a. Germany. b. Poland. 
ce. Liberated countries. d. Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

3. On what ground has the proposed 
settlement of the Polish quien been 
criticized? 

4. For what purpose has an-interna- 
tional conference been called to meet in 
San Francisco April 25? Who will be 
some of the Ameriean delegates? 

5. With what subject does the Murray 
bill deal 

6. oll its provisions what would be 
the President’s —— The re- 
sponsibility of Congress? 

7. State briefly two principal objec- 
tions to the proposed legislation. 

8. What is on principal argument in 
favor of the bill? 

9. How does a  plebiscits differ from a 
regular election? 

10. How may a plebiscite be used for 
undemocratic purposes? Cite examples. 

11. What position do the Hearst papers 

on American foreign policy? 

12. How have Senators Vandenberg 
and Thomas figured in the news lately? 
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Pronunciations 


Klagenfart—klah’gen-foort 
Marienwerder—mah-ree’en-vair-der 
Nice—nees’ 

Schleswig—shlays’veek 
Schuschnigg—shoo’shneek 

Unter den Linden—oon'tair dair’ lin’den 
von Runstedt—fon’ roont’shtet 


An old timer is one who can remember 
when the Big Three were Harvard, 


‘Princeton, and Yale. 


x * * 


A fussy customer in a restaurant 
called for weak ‘tea. The waitress 
brought his order and when he com- 
plained said: 

“But you said you wanted your tea 
weak!” 

“Yes,” answered the disgusted cus- 
tomer, “I wanted it weak, but not com- 
pletely helpless!” 

= 2 -@ 


“T don’t think I’d like to marry 
any girl unless I knew she was self- 
sacrificing.” 

She: “But wouldn’t marrying you 
prove that she was?” 


He: 











SHAFER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Well, then, how seun could you make 
an estimate?” 


Long-winded patient: “And, B 
I’m afraid my husband is losing his 
Sometime I talk to him for hours 
then find that he hasn’t heard 3 
I’ve said.” 

Tired doctor: “That’s not an aff 
Madam. That’s a gift.” 

* x 


“And who might it be that 
pein rape seat covers Dn 
snarled the sergeant with 

“The major, sir,” reported riad the pena 
grinning from ear to ear. 

After a brief pause, the sergeant 
clared: “I was just going to say 
certainly do dress it up, don’t 

* =x * 


Mother: “I think I'll write to Gen 
Marshall about the untidy officers in @ 


“What makes = 


“Junior writes me that tis * 

the fifth time he’s been detailed to | 
up the officers’ mess.” -” 
x « * ee 

Wife (haughtily) : “My h an 
periodically in close touch wi with ‘the he: 
of several big companies.” 

Visitor: “Yes, I know. You told eg 
was a barber.” 3 

* * * 

A preteneen er’ 
papers discove: one on ‘ 
sketched a large tombstone bearing” 
inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory t tnt Si alyays de 
serts me on occasions like 


Kaos hae teeta 
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